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MISS RUTH VINCENT. 


TueE charming portrait on the opposite page 
is reproduced from a large photograph by the 
admirable ‘Alfred Ellis, 20, Upper Baker Street, 
London, N.W.. With pardonable pride we 
refer our readers to THe Lute dated April 1, 
1896, where it is written in a notice of ‘* The 
Grand Duke” : 

Of the minor parts the Gretchen of Miss Ruth Vincent 
deserves notice. The four lines allotted to her com- 
mencing ‘* My lord Grand Duke, farewell!’ were so 
sweetly given that we at once turned over the book in the 
hope of finding that she had a song. But though little 
scope is afforded her in ‘“‘ The Grand Duke” she has a 
promising future before her. 

This, so far as we know, stood alone in the 
press as a tribute to the artistic qualities which 
we were the first to recognise. The forecast 
indulged in has been quickly realised. In the 
recent revival of ‘‘ The Gondoliers” she was 
promoted to the post of prima donna, and now, 
as Laine in “‘ The Beauty Stone” (dealt with 
as a whole in another column) she presents 
a picturesque and enchanting impersonation 
which is the talk of London. During the 
indisposition of Miss Florence St. John, Miss 
Ruth Vincent took the principal part in “La 
Grande Duchesse,” and previously she appeared 
as Elsie Maynard in ‘“‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard” vice Madame Palmay. But in Laine 
she had the first opportunity of creating a 
character, and the extraordinary talent which 
she shows has been acclaimed by press and 
public alike. 

Miss Vincent springs from a Norfolk family 
and entered the profession at the age of 
seventeen. Her progress has been remarkable 
even though well-deserved; for experience 
teaches that genius is rarely recognised on its 
earlier manifestations. She is now little more 
than twenty years old, and it is safe to predict 
that she will henceforth take a leading place in 
comic opera. As a vocalist she shines in a 
manner that must be a source of pride to her 
tutor, Mr, F. Walker, R.A.M., to whose able 
teaching the young prima donna does the utmost 
credit. Her pure voice is a thing of beauty in 





itself, but it is infinitely enhanced by her 


dexterous management of it. Her singing is 
devoid of any bad quality. She sings like a 
musician, like one who understands not only 
her words but her music. She is also without 
any of those affectations which too often mar 
the efforts of otherwise agreeable vocalists. 
In her acting she is probably surpassed by few 
artists on the operatic stage. Her demeanour, 
her carriage of herself, her gestures, are always 
dignified and graceful at once. She is tall and 
fair, and her frank eyes confront circumstances 
with the superb confidence of youth and 
beauty. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Tue postponed performance of Mozart's 
** Le Nozze di Figaro” took place on June 1, 
with a magnificent cast. It may be doubted 
if this opera enjoys nowadays the measure of 
popularity that it did of yore. One cannot but 
wonder that Mozart should have chosen as his 
subject, for an opera written to command, the 
somewhat vulgar story of the love of a valet 
and waiting woman, and the Count's attempted 
intrigues. To modern minds the license 
allowed to Figaro the valet by his master the 
Count, borders on the ridiculous, or worse. 
The plot is scarcely congenial to present-day 
tastes, even if one admitted the common accusa- 
tion that these have become lowered. Madame 
Eames as usual sang well as La Contessa ; 
Madame Nordica did the best with the part of 
Susanne, playing it well and saving it from any 
taint of vulgarity; Mlle. Zelie De Lussan made 
a pretty Cherubino, the page, and obtained, 
and accorded, an encore to ‘*‘ Voi che sapete,” 
the opening bars of which bear a marked 
resemblance to the well-known hymn “ Adeste 
Fideles.” 

The réle of Il Conte was, in consequence of 
the sudden indisposition of M. Edouard De 
Reszke, filled, and very creditably too, by M. 
Dufriche, while M. Soulacroix pourtrayed 
Figaro in what was probably his true aspect. 
It need only be added that Signor Randegger 
conducted with marked quietude and smooth- 
ness. 


1 aS 
ok 


On June 7 Mr. Ganz, who came to this 
country fifty years ago, celebrated his musical 
jubilee by an afternoon concert at Queen’s 
Hall, London. The crowded auditorium was 
graced by many prominent leaders of society, 
and at a subsequent dinner given by Sir James 
Blyth, Mr. Ganz was the guest of the evening. 
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At his concert the chief talent which this 
country can afford was more than represented. 
Mme. Patti, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, 
Miss Clara Butt, and Miss Ada Crossley were 
among the performers. The result was a great 
and deserved success. 


x * 
be 


Miss Doris Datton, a notice of whose 
introductory concert appeared in THe LuTE 
of April 1, 1897, again occupied St. James’s 
Hall on the afternoon of June 8. The favour- 
able impression made last year by this young 
violinist was considerably enhanced on the 
present occasion. Miss Dalton has made 
great progress during the last twelve months; 
her playing is marked by greater confidence 
and vigour, while her observance of the nuances, 
a point in which she was noticeably good before, 
has appreciated in delicacy. The pieces 
selected were Grieg’s Sonata in G, which, 
with the assistance of Miss Fanny Davies at 
the pianoforte, was an admirable performance ; 
Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Romance,” and Jeno Hubay’s 
‘* Hejre Kati,” in which two last items she had 
the admirable accompaniment of Mr. Henry 
Bird. Miss Fanny Davies played two pianoforte 
solos—“ Canon,” in A flat, by Schumann, and 
‘‘Scherzo,” by Clara Schumann, with her 
accustomed skill; and Miss Louise Dale and 
Mr. Plunket Greene both scored great vocal 
successes. The vocal duet, ‘ Wanderer 
Nachtlied,” by Rubinstein, was sung with 
especial beauty. It is pleasant to repeat the 
cordial congratulations before offered and to 
note the very substantial improvement which 
has been made by Miss Dalton. A charming 
song, * Little Red Fox,” sung as an encore by 
Mr. Plunket Greene, deserves mention, and we 
should like to know the composer’s name. 

* * 


* 

In connection with the ‘* Cycle”’ perform- 
ances—that of “‘ Gétterdimmerung ” lasted on 
Saturday, June 11,from four in the afternoon 
until ten at night—the question of dress comes 
in. In a letter to The Standard, a gentleman 
who modestly veiled his name under the initial 
“A,” set forth the fact that, because his wife 
wore a hat, both he and she were peremptorily 
refused admission to the Prince’s Restaurant. 
‘““My wife,” said the gentleman, “ was in 
evening dress. So was I, and I had ordered 
dinner. As, while these German operas are 
being given at abnormal hours, it may occur to 
not a few visitors to dine at Prince’s Restaurant 
during the interval, a word of warning to the 
effect that they are likely to be denied a meal 
there may be of service.” ‘A’ was too civil 
to the proprietors of this restaurant, though it 
appears they were by no means too civil to him. 
Curiously enough, a similar case presented 
itself in our own experience, and it is a 
monstrous thing that ladies should be required 
to part with portions of their costumes in order 
to dine in a very mixed company. io lapet 
do not wear their hats, because they @ 


a synagogue, though some wear morning dress, 
and many of the ladies can put a shawl over 
their heads, in their usual way, on leaving. 
But why, in this waning nineteenth century, a 
jumped-up céterie of—well, no matter what— 
should prevent any decent woman from dining 
in their eating-house previous to a visit to the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition, or during the interval 
of a ‘‘ Wagner Cycle,” surpasses understanding. 
 * 


Tue Philharmonic Concert on June 9 was 
largely a benefit for Mr. Eugen D’Albert, who 
appeared as composer of four pieces (a dramatic 
solo, a symphony, and two songs), a soloist (in 
Beethoven’s “‘ Emperor” Concerto for piano), 
as conductor (of his own orchestral works), and 
as accompanist of his pianoforte songs. Mr. 
D’Albert, who even now does not desire to be 
regarded as British, is perhaps the finest 
pianist which these Isles have ever produced, 
His rendering of the ‘“‘ Emperor ” Concerto 
was simply masterly. His compositions are 
more than respectable, and more than 
ordinarily tinged with that Teutonic quality 
of boredom which he seems to have made it a 
point of honour to acquire. 

a a 


ak 


On Wednesday, June 15, while people were 
shivering at Ascot, a concert was given at the 
Queen’s Hall, when the programme was 
practically devoted to Tschaikowsky's works. 
The “ Overture Triomphale,” on the Danish 
National Hymn, was heard for the first time 
in England. It is a masterpiece of ingenuity 
and delight. The other items were more or 
less familiar. The “ Pathetic ’ Symphony had 
never been better played than under the 
direction of M. Henry J. Wood. The piano- 
forte Concerto in B flat minor was fairly well 
played as to the solo part by Madame Carrend; 
but in the loud passages her management of 
the pedal somewhat blurred the effect. This 
and the delicious Suite, “‘ Casse-Noisette,”’ are 
very familiar to concert-goers. Not so the 
stirring Overture ‘‘1812,” memorial of the 
invasien of Russia by Napoleon. This com- 
position embodies every resource of the most 
modern orchestra. Bells, drums, and cymbals 
are brought into play; but there is ever that 
sound basis of pure musicianship, which stamps 
Tschaikswsky as one of the leaders of modern 
musical thought. Miss Clara Butt sang ‘“ Oh 
ma Lyre Immortelle’’ (Gounod) and ‘Che 
faro” (Gliick). She was understood to have 
fainted after finishing the last-named air. 

oak 


* 

Mme. Carrenéd was very ill advised in 
appropriating to her individual performance 
as soloist in the Concerto the applause which 
was obviously intended by the audience to 
signalise approval of Tschaikowsky’s lovely 
work. People could not help being enthusiastic 


Paver the fine rendering—principally by the 





azpBnd—of a delicious masterpiece. 


But they. 
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did not bargain to hear Mme. Carrené play a 
silly unaccompanied waltz in response to what, 
with the solo artist’s superb self-consciousness, 
she doubtless construed into an “encore” for 
herself. The waltz had its good points, that is 
to say it was not altogether intolerable, but it 
sounded lamentably poor and weak after the 
voluptuous sonority which had preceded it. 
The waltz may be pleasing in the parlour, but 
it is absurd in the pauses of an orchestral 
concert. 
: 


* 

At the opera “Hamlet,” by Ambroise 
Thomas, was revived on June 22, after a 
long and perhaps not altogether undeserved 
neglect. As Ophelia Madame Calvé created a 
great impression, her rendering of the heroine’s 
part being distinguished by its originality 
almost as much as was her wonderful playing 
of Carmen earlier in the month. There have 
not been many good Carmens in our recollec- 
tion. The late Selina Dolaro was superb in 
this véle, but Madame Calvé is better. But we 
digress. As Ophelia she was in magnificent 
voice, and acted with extraordinary force and 
talent. M. Renaud as Hamlet worked hard 
and acted well, but he was only occasionally 
very satisfactory in his singing. 

£48 


as 

Wuat a curious “ book ” the French authors 
have concocted ! Hamlet has an old-fashioned 
“ drinking-song ” on the introduction of The 
Players. He becomes gloriously drunk, and 
proceeds to denounce the King in the most lurid 
language after the Play Scene. Then comes a 
long scene with his mother, and then, so please 
you, half-an-hour’s ballet, culminating in the 
death of Ophelia, who drowns herself behind 
some bullrushes. The leading lady of the 
ballet was distinctly pleasing. The music 
is perhaps just a little tiresome. It is the 
music of Ambroise Thomas you know, and on 
about a par with that of ‘*Mignon.” The 
noted gavotte in the last-named opera is of 
course a deliciously fresh and piquant thing, 
but there is nothing else of much account in 
the work. The air “‘ Connais-tu la pays” is, 
or was, greatly overrated. In “ Hamlet” 
there is nothing so good. 

Sn 


Mr. Water Mackway gave an interesting 
choral concert at the London Organ School, 
Cavendish Square, on July 22. Some old 
madrigals, glees, and canons, dating so far 
back as 1583, were given by a choir numbering 
about 30 voices, with a freshness of intonation 
that is quite rare. The singers controlled by 
Mr. Mackway were far above the average, and 
seemed capable of even more important work. 
The choral selections were interspersed with 
organ and violin solos by Miss Rock and Mr. 
Schwiller respectively. 

* 


th 
A TESTIMONIAL fund is being raised by the 
Daily Telegraph for the benefit of Mr. Sims 





Reeves. This is the fine vocalist whom we as 
boys often attempted to hear sing, but who, as 
often as not was “indisposed.” Mr. Sims 
Reeves ‘‘ retired” rather oftener than the late 
W. E. Gladstone, only to emerge again from 
private life. Mr. S. Reeves cannot complain 
of not having been married. He has been 
considerably married if that is any advantage. 
He had a fine voice, and what is more he used 
it to perfection. Therefore we shall always 
have a tender corner for him in our heart. 
There is no doubt, however, that he ought with 
his opportunities to have long ago acquired a 
competence which should have permanently 
placed him beyond the reach of want. 
* 


* 

THE great Wagner Concert at Queen's Hall 
given by Mr. Schulz-Curtius on June 16 was 
conducted by Herr Felix Mottl. There were 
only two Wagnerian items, viz.: the Scena 
“ Der Frist ist um” from “ The Flying Dutch- 
man” (beautifully rendered by Mr. David 
Bispham), and the “‘ Verwandlungs- Musik " and 
‘* Gral-Scene ” from Act I. of ‘* Parsifal.” The 
latter occupied the whole of the second part, 
and delicious it was to hear this perfect music 
sung by members of picked church choirs. 
Indeed, those who have not been to Bayreuth 
have not before been afforded an opportunity 
to familiarise themselves with this opera, the 
crowning jewel of the Master's artistic develop- 
ment. All that Wagner ever wrote surpasses 
anything before or since attempted, but for 
‘«‘ Parsifal”” Wagner seems to have reserved 
special effects, to have wedded transcendental 
music to the sublimation of religiousenthusiasm. 
“ Parsifal” is the last word of music as at 
present understood or grasped at. ‘ Parsifal”’ 
is the perfect legacy of a stupendous genius. 


* 

Tue other items of this concert comprised 
the overture to Smetana’s “Die Verkaufte 
Braut,” the prelude to Act II. of Eugen 
d’Albert’s opera “ Gernot,’’ and Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony. The first movement of 
the latter was played slower than we are 
accustomed to hear it here, and with all respect 
to Herr Mottl I have heard it better played 
than it was on this occasion. The chorus in 
the “ Parsifal” selection was excellent and 
reflected the utmost credit on the choir master, 
Mr. Cuthbert Hawley. 
* 

* 

To those who neither try to understand 
Wagner nor are capable of comprehending him, 
the performance of Verdi's “La Traviata” 
probably came as a welcome change. There 
were many others also who renewed with 
pleasure their acquaintance with this tuneful, 
if somewhat old-fashioned, opera. The interest 
of the story has not lessened with time, and 
the wonderful self-sacrifice of the unfortunate 
Violetta will, we may assume, always command 
sympathy. Be this as it may, a well-filled 
house gave a very cordial reception to Madame 
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Melba, who of course filled the part of the 
heroine, on the evening of June 28. Quickly 
warming to her work, Madame Melba brought 
the first Act to a fine conclusion ; but it was in 
the second and last Acts that she commanded 
the highest praise. In the piano passages, as 
for instance, the commencement of the duet, 
** Dite alla giovine,” in Act II., and ‘‘Se una 
pudica vergine,” in Act III., Madame Melba 
sang with exquisite delicacy, and her portrayal 
of the closing scene of Violetta’s life was 
marked by much pathos. M. Bonnard, as the 
lover Alfredo, throughout sang splendidly ; and 
M. Albers, the Father, was successful in the two 
songs, ‘ Pura siecome un Angelo” and “ Di 
Provenza il mar,” and. more especially in the 
above mentioned duet. To the remaining 
personages in the opera little scope for dis- 
tinction is afforded ; it will suffice to say that 
the parts were, however, well filled. Signor 
Mancinelli and the orchestra gave a smooth 
and accurate performance, though just at the 
commencement the band played a trifle too 
loudly. At the conclusion, Madame Melba 
was recalled several times. 

On June 25 an enormous crowd assembled 
in the Centre Transept of the Crystal Palace 
where were established a chorus of some 3,000 
vocalists and a band of 500 performers. The 
solo in ‘** Rule Britannia” was finely sung by 
Edward Lloyd. NextcameSir Arthur Sullivan's 
“Imperial March,” composed for the opening 
of the Imperial Institute in 1893. Pleasing 
though this music is, it seems to reflect the 
generally vague, not to say mistrustful, attitude 
of the public towards this precious Institute, 
which, while on the verge of bankruptcy, after 
receiving the most liberal subscriptions, still 
pretends to carry out the high-flown’ scheme 
towards the realisation of which Indian Poten- 


‘ tates and our Colonial dependencies were 


practically black-mailed. As we have said 
before, the Imperial Institute was never wanted 
by anybody—outside the South Kensington 
Clique—and, had it been wanted, a more 
central site should have been procured for it. 
Fancy driving nearly to Hammersmith in order 
to visit the Imperial Institute of a great city 
like London. 
+d td - 
ok 

In the Air ‘‘ Why do the Nations so furiously 
rage,” from Handel's “ Messiah,”” Mr. Santley 
did not shine. His low notes were obviously 
produced with effort, and at times they 
were only audible to the eager and anxious 
ear. In this concert far and away the best 
work was that performed by the chorus who, 
in the selections from “Israel in Egypt” and 
‘* Elijah,” acquitted themselves with accuracy, 
ease, and superlative effect. Madame Patti 
sang five times. She was put down for three 
numbers, and she was only encored twice. In 
response to her “‘ call” after ‘‘ Voi che Sapete,”’ 
from ** Mozart’s ‘* Le Nozze,” she gave the 





familiar ** Bocca bella,” and she kindly washed 
down “ The Last Rose of Summer” with 
“Home, Sweet Home’’—an air which, by 
the way, she has never sung before in public, 
It is, probably, the worst thing of its age in the 
domain of song, and a composition of which its 
author (Sir Henry Bishop) was most heartily 
and very properly ashamed. 
* x 


ok 

To those who were fond of music Wagner's 
‘“* Kaiser-Marsch,” which opened the second 
part, came as an oasis in the desert. Some 
worthy had adapted English words in praise of 
Queen Victoria to the choral part, and we all 
stood up to sing it as if in church. This item 
was beautifully played under the direction of 
Mr. Manns, and attoned for all shortcomings, 
whether by trains or artists. Miss Ciara Butt 
sang with nice expression Gounod’s favourite 
song, ‘‘O ma lyre immortelle”’ from ‘* Sapho,” 
and Mr, Edward Lloyd, who had distinguished 
himself earlier in the afternoon in oratorio, 
gave most sympathetically Balfe’s plaintive 
air, ‘*When other lips.” The proceedings 
closed with the epilogue to Sullivan’s *‘ Golden 
Legend”’ in which the Chorus shone once 
more; but not before we had been treated to 
the “ Dies Ire” and ‘* Tuba Mirum,”’ from the 
‘‘ Grande Messe des Morts,” by Berlioz. Here 
the composer, perhaps the greatest poseur in 
the history of music, has laid out his score for 
a six part chorus and five orchestras. ‘At 
the four corners of the principal orchestra 
(which, besides an unusually large complement 
of strings and wind, includes eight pairs of 
kettle drums, two double drums, four tambours, 
and ten pairs of cymbals) are placed four 
brass bands.” The effect of these elaborate 
arrangements is out of all proportion to the 
means employed, and the trouble and expense 
incurred, The effect of his 16 kettle drums is 
to be realised by anyone who will travel by the 
Underground Railway, or pass through a 
tunnel in an above-board train. The vocal 
parts are comparatively easy to sing, and they 
were done ample justice to by the chorus. But 
as a whole [ can only regard this tedious if 
pretentious work as a gigantic blague. 

* 


*k 

Amonc minor events to which we cannot 
refer at the length which we could wish must 
be mentioned the Violin Recital at St. 
James’s Hall by M. Desider Nemes, when he 
was assisted by Mr. Carl Weber (piano) and 
Miss Hilda Stapylton (contralto vocalist) ; the 
Violin and Harp Recital at the Salle Erard 
given by Misses Marianne and Clara Eissler 
on June 7; the Violin and Vocal Recital at 
Queen’s Hall given by Miss Florence Fraser 
and Miss Beatrice Stuart, A.R.A.M., on June 8; 
the Pianoforte Recitals of Mlle. Clotilde 
Kleeberg on June 13 and 24; the interesting 
Concert given at St. Martin’s Hall, Trafalgar 
Square, by ‘“‘ The Musical Artists’ Society " on 
June 6; and the Chamber Concert given by 
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the pupils of Mr. Ernest Fowles at Queen’s 
Hall on June 30. The last-mentioned Concert 
was peculiarly edifying, the programme being 
most intelligently selected from the works of 
Dvdrak, Reinecke, Grieg, Schumann, Algernon 
Ashton, Brahms, Leonard Fowles, Tschaikow- 
sky, and others. One of the best numbers was 
the “Concert Allegro in C” for two pianos 
(Schmitt), a clever piece ably played by Mr. 
Ernest Fowles and his pupil Miss Beatrice 
Allen. 
~ * * 

An agitation is on foot for a State or Muni- 
cipal Subsidy for English Opera. Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, The Times's Musical Critic, points 
out in The Nineteenth Century that a National 
Opera House would only add the tenth of a 
penny to the rates. Considering that we are, 
nolens volens (most of us nolens), supporting Free 
Libraries, which mainly act as shelters for 
loafers, where the books in demand are mainly 
novels, the notion of an additional tenth of a 
penny for an English Opera House does not 
sound preposterous. 


THE BEAUTY STONE, 








Jupcep from a rational point of view this new 
piece now being played at the Savoy Theatre, 
London, is the best work of its kind that has 
been seen for many years. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
had written good music before, and Messrs. 
Pinero and Comyns Carr had each done good 
work, though I think never in collaboration, 
before. But in “The Beauty Stone” there 
would really seem to be combined all the 
qualities which should form an ideal light opera, 
and from an artistic standpoint the joint pro- 
duction of these three men is pretty nearly 
perfect. 

Judged by the gauge of popular appreciation 
“The Beauty Stone” may possibly not be 
phenomenally successful. Being absolutely 
innocent of brutality or vulgarity, it is as little 
likely to appeal in the strongest way either to 
undiscriminating audiences as to undiscerning 
and, in some cases, illiterate press men. Visitors 
who have become saturated with ‘“ Variety” 
pieces, with ‘* Gaiety,” “ Shop,” “ Circus’ and 
other girls, will be left comparatively cold by 
less highly spiced fare, and it is in the nature 
of things that certain critics should mistrust or 
resent the wholesale introduction of a refine- 
ment which they have never understood or 
long since turned their backs upon. Never- 
theless “The Beauty Stone” will remain in 
my memory long after it is taken off the boards 
of the Savoy for several good reasons which 
may roughly be stated as follows :— 

1. The story is one of the most ingenious 
and interesting that has ever done duty in a 
7 of this kind. The rare surprise reserved 
or the conclusion is among the happiest 


inspirations on record. Poetic justice is 





wrought in an unconventional way, wiihal the 
most natural. Apart from every other con- 
sideration one is enabled to take a reasonable 
interest in the plot; an interest which is subtly 
sustained until the end. 

2. The language not only of the lyrics but of 
the spoken dialogue, is noble without being 
pedantic; the words are dignified, pathetic, 
witty as occasion demands, with consistently 
maintained propriety, and in invariable corres- 
pondence with the situations. 

3. The music is some of the finest ever 
written by Sir Arthur, because he was never 
before treated to such an opportunity, of which 
he, at least, saw the excellence. I am not 
making any comparison between his work in 
‘The Beauty Stone” and his work when 
writing to Mr. Gilbert’s lines. Because 
the two cases admit of no comparison— 
though some of my daily contemporaries 
devoted about half a column to finding this 
out. In “ The Beauty Stone” he has not so 
much scope for the inimitable Gilbertian 
“patter” song. But he has infinitely more 
scope for picturesque, descriptive and heart-felt 
music. He avails himself of the grand chances 
afforded him as only he could. He reflects 
the poetical aspect of the story with consum- 
mate art, and that just perception of values 
which has long ago stamped him as worthy of 
the eminence to which he has attained. The 
transitions from grave to gay, and vice versa, 
are managed with a delicate and _satis- 
factory neatness, which is unapproached by 
Humperdinck, or the vaunted composers of 
‘“‘ Der Vogelhandler,” ‘‘ Die Verkaufte Braut” 
and “ Der Evangelimann.”* To‘ The Beauty 
Stone’’ he has brought not only his inherent 
vivacity, but an almost French enthusiasm in 
certain places. I am writing from memor 
only, but I think the finale of Act I. may ran 
with anything that ever emanated from his 
fertile and curiously nice brain. 

4. As regards the singing and acting of the 
company there can only be one verdict. Every- 
body on the stage is more or less distinguished 
both as vocalist and comedian. Miss Rosina 
Brandram, as the Weaver’s Wife, added yet 
one more picture to her gallery of careful and 
clever impersonations. Miss Pauline Joran as 
Saida, an Oriental lady who has been some- © 
what hardly treated by the authors, presented 
a pleasing exterior and showed considerable 
dramatic power. Saida, is the sole sufferer in 
the story; but she never behaved otherwise 
than extremely naturally, and she would 
certainly have had all my sympathy had her 
rival, Laine, not been played by Miss Ruth 
Vincent. I suppose somebody must suffer, 
though I was very sorry for Saida, all the 
same. But Miss Vincent as the _ heroine, 
Laine, with her appealing grace, and perfect 





* The Teutons, especially the Austrians, would appear to 
be a naif people, practically destitute of the sense of 
humour in music.—Ep, 
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charm, would make any rough places smooth, 
and were she a female villain instead of a 
saint, the suffrages of the audience would be 
‘all for her.” A portrait, together with a 
literary (?) sketch of Miss Vincent appear in 
an earlier portion of this number of THe Lure. 

5. The dresses designed by Mr. Percy 
Anderson are the best I have seen on the 
stage. They reproduce a period which has 
been very slightly exploited by the costumier, 
and deal with the high head-gear for women 
of the Tudors’ time, and the closely-fitting coif 
which forms so admirable a setting for pretty 
faces. There used to be an advertisement 
which embodied the portrait of a certain 
‘‘Nun Niger.” Well, all the ladies at the 
Savoy look more or less like her. And there 
are Nun Nicer (racing joke). The scenery is 
superb. 

It may, perhaps, be admitted that I have to 
a certain extent given reasons for the strong 
opinion expressed at the head of these remarks. 
I have done scant justice to any one of my 
contentions, categorically set forth, after 
Arabian numerals, though they be. In con- 
clusion, I can only repeat my profound con- 
viction that ‘‘ The Beauty Stone” is quite the 
best light opera which has graced the stage 
during my short if misspent existence on this 
sublunary sphere. 


RaApPEE. 








MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 


No. 17. Crede Experto. 


A Man, who had been playing the game of 
Golf all his life, complained one day to the 


** Professional” of a club which he had 
recently joined, that he could not “drive” his 
ball nearly so far as many comparative 
novices. 

‘I am not surprised,” replied the Profes- 
sional, who was also a Scot. 

‘Well, but I am,” returned the Man; 
‘‘ what is the reason ?” 

‘“*T could tell you,” said the Scot warily. 

** Well, why don’t you ?” 

‘Do you want to know?” pursued the 
canny one. 

* Of course I do!” 

** What do you want to know?” 

‘Why I can’t drive so far as these young 
men,” 

“Ah, wheel then, you don’t hit your ball 
right.” 

“Oh!” 

‘* And you place your feet wrong.” 

“Ohl” ’ 

= ~ vos don’t swing your arms right.” 

[a3 ! ! ” 

** And you don’t hold your body right.” 

“Ohl!!! Then I have much to learn?” 





‘‘ And,” continued the Professional remorse- 
lessly, ‘“‘ you don’t hold your club right.” 
Whereupon the Man fainted away. 


MorAL. 


If this ‘‘ Professional ’’ had been a Professor 
of the Fiddle, the percentage of concert 
violinists who habitually adopt faulty positions, 
with consequently minimum results, might have 
been considerably reduced. 








GUILD OF CHURCH MUSICIANS. 


At a meeting of the Council of the above 
Institution, held in London on June gth, 1898 
(George R. Jellicoe, Esq., F.G.C.M., in the 
Chair), the following members were elected :— 

Honorary Patron: 
The Right Rev. Toe Lorp BisHop oF WORCESTER. 
Memoer: 
Ernest S. Reeves, of Birmingham. 
Choristers’ Lower Grade Examination : 


JoserH Straker, of Cannes, France; awarded a Pass 
Certificate. 


It was decided to hold the Christmas 
Examination for Diplomas on the day of the 
Conference and Banquet, in January, 1899. 

Owing to Dr. Prior's prolonged stay in Italy, 
it was deemed desirable to slightly modify the 
programme of future events, as follows: 

July 6, 11 a.m.—Diploma Examination. 

October 6, 3 p.m.—Lecture by Dr. J. M. 
Bentley, Mus. D., F.R.A.M., entitled ‘ The 
Organists of Westminster.” 

November 10, 3 p.m.—Lecture by Dr. George 
Prior, Mus. D., F.G.C.M., entitled “ Italian 
Church Music.” 

January, 1899.—Conference, Banquet and 
Diploma Examination. 


RE-ORGANIZATION FuND. 


The Council would be glad of any further 
subscriptions towards the fund, before the list 
is published. It is hoped that every member 
having the welfare of the Guild at heart will 
contribute something. During the last ten 
years the Institution has been engaged ina 
most important work, and has found a wide 
sphere of usefulness. It may be said to hold 
an unique position, as being the only Institution 
of its kind which emphasizes the religious 
character of a Church musician’s work. 

The Council feel that a special effort should 
be made at the present time to place the fund 
in a satisfactory financial state. 


“Tue Luts.” 
The Warden of the G.C.M. will be pleased 
to receive the annual subscription, 2s. 6d., from 
any members or their friends willing to support 
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their official journal. We shall print the names 
of subscribers from month to month. 

Received.—Geo. F. Burr, Esq., J.P., M.S.A., 
as. 6d.; J. H. Inglefield, Esq., A. Mus. V.C.M., 
as. 6d. 

LECTURE ON ORCHESTRAL SERVICES. 

This was delivered before the Guild by 
Mr. Geo. A. Stanton, F.G.C.M., on June 9, 
Mr. George R. Jellicoe in the chair. After 
pointing out the large increase of secular 
orchestras throughout the country, the lecturer 
directed attention to the advisability of 
employing orchestral instruments in combi- 
nation with organ and choir in the services of 
the Church. The first consideration was that 
of space. The ideal arrangement would be to 
have the band near the organ; it was 
undesirable, however, to place it in the chancel 
between the two sides of the choir. Cost was 
a difficulty to be reckoned with. The move- 
ments of a conductor were sometimes regarded 
as irreverent. But if a conductor were indis- 
pensable it were surely more reverent to have 
the music well performed with his assistance 
than badly performed without. With a small 
band conveniently placed it was possible to 
dispense with a conductor. The practice of 
instrumental help in divine worship dated from 
the time of the first Temple. A cogent argu- 
ment for its use to-day resided in the fact that 
a greater number of persons became thereby 
interested in the Worship. In almost every 
village, more or less, competent players were 
to be found who would gladly lend their musical 
abilities in playing instruments. The lecturer 
was not dealing in detail with the rendering 
of oratorio, where a complete band was almost 
essential ; but on such occasions as Dedication 
or Harvest an effort might be made to make a 
Festival. Indeed there were few occasions 
when a band was out of place in Church. But 
where there was the least danger of irreverence 
the band was best left out. The Responses 
and Amens were best unaccompanied.* The 
speaker next dealt with the possibilities of 
country talent, giving some valuable hints and 
observations with regard to the best use of 
local resources. ‘‘ Strings’’ were the most 
useful adjunct to choir and voices, even if only 
five or six violins and a violoncello were avail- 
able. Their quality was distinct from anything 
we had in the organ, blending and contrasting 
sympathetically with it. Simultaneous bowing 
in the strings was essential to the best effect, 
and the lecturer added many excellent sugges- 
tions for the guidance of small, but earnest 
bands. The piccolo was entirely out of place 
in Church. The flute was too like the stopped 
pipes of the organ, and the bassoon was apt 
to be ludicrous when prominent. Extreme 
caution was to be observed in the “ brass.” 
Provincial brass bands were rather noted for 
volume than for quality. Drums were very 





* Even by the organ.—Ep. Lure. 





effective in support of a large body of voices, 
and so was brass for that matter, but both 
were almost impossible in an ordinary parochial 
service. 

The lecture, which was couched in ver 
agreeable language and most ably delivered, 
was listened to with the utmost interest. 
Among the speakers in the discussion which 
ensued were Dr. J. H. Lewis, bag M. Bentley, 
Mr. R. H. Tickle, Mr. Francis Hamblin, and 
Mr, Sharp. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From Joseph Williams, 32, Great Portland 
Street, London, W. ‘* Mass in D” (for Soprano 
Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra) by Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, is an important and thoughtful 
work. It contains a considerable amount of 
chastened dramatic writing wherein the conven- 
tions of the best sacred music are never lost 
sight of or unduly overstepped. The pianoforte 
arrangement has been admirably managed by 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s pupil, Mr, C. H. 
W. Hickin, who gives, throughout, excellent 
value for the band parts, and never offers any 
serious difficulty to pianist or organist. The 
composer goes through the full text of the 
Latin words with, perhaps, a trifling tendency 
to over elaboration. Another Mass, published 
by the same firm, is by Josef Rheinberger. 
This is designed for three treble voices with 
organ accompaniment. This arrangement is 
more succinct, but I do not think so musically 
valuable. In Rheinberger’s ‘‘Credo” the 
opening words ‘Credo in unum Deum” are 
omitted, but probably there is authority for 
this. The Mass hasan unmistakably Teutonic 
flavour, and smells strongly of the lamp, and 
German oil. It is not possible to find fault 
with it technically; but it is curiously dis- 
agreeable on occasion. ‘ Six Folk-Songs,” by 
J. St. A. Johnson, form a pleasant-looking 
Album, but its contents do not altogether 
justify the artistic exterior. Of the six * folk 
songs” set to music by Mr. —— one is 
‘“ traditional,” one is by Mr. Johnson himself, 
another by Mr. Herbert B. Tourtel (of whom 
to my eternal shame I had never heard before), 
and the rest by Robert Burns, Shakespeare, 
and Tennyson. With the exception of the 
song ascribed to a “traditional” source not 
one of these can be properly described as “ folk 
songs.’ To Mr. Johnson’s traditional ‘‘ My 
Daddy is Dead,” there is already a traditional 
air which has by no means been improved 
upon by Mr. Johnson. Onthe contrary. The 
other songs embody that kind of hopeless 
boredom which too many natives of this country 
bring back with them after a trip to Germany. 
One can only imagine that Mr. Johnson has 
been to Germany, or been very much entangled 
amongst Germans, when one finds that all 
the songs have alternative German words! 
German words to English “ Folk-songs!”’ The 
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“ traditional " song, ‘‘ My Daddy is Dead,” is 
thus handled by the translator. 
Mein Vater is todt, es ist traurig genug, 
Er liess mir sechs Pferde zu folgen dem Pflug. 
La, la, la, &c. 
Weine, O schmucker Bursch, weine nur zu! 
Very clever indeed, no doubt, and it is to be 
hoped that numerous German homes may be 
brightened by this poetical and faithful version 
of the English (of which I give a slightly more 
*“‘ traditional” reading than does Mr. Johnson), 
My father is dead and I cannot tell how, 
He left me six horses to go in the plough, 
With a whim, whim, waddle, boy 
Strim, strim, straddle, boy, 
Babble, boy, Pretty boy, 
Over the brook ! 
Mr. Johnson’s authority substitutes for the last 
four lines: ‘* With a whim waddle ho, Strim, 
straddle ho, whim waddle ho, Bubble, Oh 
pretty boy, over the brow.” But I must leave 
Mr. Johnson’s pretty boy to bubble over the 
brow—whatever that means—and, merely 
remarking that the songs by Shakespeare, 
Burns, and Tennyson which he sets, have been 
properly dealt with long ago, pass on to the 
consideration of ‘“ Third Set of Six Songs” by 
Mr. Frederic H. Cowen. In this album the 
English words are once again supplemented b 
a German version. It would seem as though 
it were essential to appeal to the German 
public where good or at any rate preten- 
tious music was concerned. The translator, 
Olga L. Sturm, is very happy in her adaptation 
of words by Moore, Mrs. Hemans, D. 
Rosetti, Christina Rosetti, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold. The Six Songs are in Mr. Cowen’s 
approved and musicianly style. _They are 
never commonplace, and always interesting. 
The “ Nautch Girl's Song” and “ Zanoubo's 
Song” (both written by Sir Edwin Arnold) I 
consider the pick of the basket. The Oriental 
colour is finely and cleverly reproduced. 
‘* Pastelli Musicali’’ (Musical Pastels) is an 
Album of five songs by Vittorio Ricci, and 
each number is somewhat elaborate. The 
language which inspired the composer is Italian, 
but there is an alternative English translation 
of a sort. But nobody listens to the words. 
And the romantic singer should be able to 
make one indifferent to them if they are not 
worth hearing. One more Album, and I have 
done. (The late Alfred Gellier told me long 
ago that the most terrific task upon which he 
had ever been engaged was the criticism of 
new music. He declared that a peerage and a 
State Funeral could scarcely compensate the 
reviewer.) For ‘* Six Songs with English and 
German words,” by M. G, Erb, I have little to 
say, for or against. I judge Mr. Erb to bea 
German, and a conscientious one at that. I 
am not particularly affected one ss or the 
other by his music. I can find no fault with it 
—which is something. If I were a German I 
might think it beautiful. Perhaps it is. 
us “‘ make it so,” as we say at sea, and pi 
dinner. Percy Reev 
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THE LUTE “MISSING WORD” 
COMPETITION. 


Berore proceeding to discuss the June 
puzzle we have to inform our readers that, 
conformably with our announcement in last 
month's issue, the prize for the May Competi- 
tion has been awarded and despatched to— 

Mrs. HARRISON, 
25, Lenthall Road, 
Dalston, N.E., 

who has satisfied the Editor that she it was 
who sent up the correct answer, “ English,” 
on a Coupon upon which she at the time gave 
neither name nor address. She has, however, 
now sent a fresh Coupon fully made out, and 
the writing corresponds. 


(Copy.) 
25, Lenthall Road, 
Dalston. 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
P.O. for 10s., for which I thank you, and hore to 
be one of the successful competitors this time, 
and remain, yours respectfully, 


(Signed) 
But as we stated last month it must be clearly 
understood that incomplete Coupons will be utterly 
disregarded in future. And no person who does 
not take ordinary pains to comply with the 
simple conditions of the Competition will stand 
the ghost of a chance of receiving a prize. We 
trust that we have made this matter clear ; and 
now pass on to the 


M. A. Harrison. 


June ComPETITION 


which has not been guessed by anybody. 
While admitting that most of the suggested 
words were good ones, we can only regret that 
no competitor hit upon the actual word which 
we had selected. The sentence should read 
thus: 

The really valuable qualities of a first-class 
conductor ave shown at rehearsals. 

In the above the word wot in italics is the 
missing word. One lady competitor opined 
that the “‘ really rea] ” qualities of a conductor 
come out at rehearsals, and no doubt they 
would. But we could hardly have framed so 
barbarous a sentence, involving so self-evident 
atruism. The puzzle for July will be found 
on the cover. All answers must be filled in on 
the Coupon supplied with this number and 
reach this office on or before July 21st. Any 
competitor may send in»as many coupons as 
he or she please. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice wnless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 

The Epitor cannot to return articles of which he is 
ssnable to use, unless stamps are enclosed, 
* AU business letters should be addressed to the PustisHers. 
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“IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES” 


Harvest Anthem 
Lev: XXVI. 3,4,5,6,12. —_«~o>——— F.R.RICKMAN, 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44, GT MARLBOROUGH ST, W. 
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VICTORIA COLLEGE CORPORATION, Lrtp. 








The Board of Directors of this Corporation have issued 
the following pass list in connection with the Easter 
Practical Examinations of the 















VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 














AssociaTE (A.V.C.M.). 
Organ Playing.—H. D. Mackness. 






LicenTiATES (L.V.C.M.). 





Pianoforte Playing.—Sarita E. Benaton. 
Organ Playing.—H. H. itoutledge. 






Certificate of Bronze Medallists. — Florence 
Ditchburn, Margaret Kedward, Ethel W. 
Russell, Mabel Truscott. 


Certificate of Silver Medallists.—Sarita Eleanor 
Benaton, G. A. Penny. 

Piano, Primary Grade.—Emily Goddard. 

Piano, Funior Grade.—Louisa G. Walsham. 

Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Ethel M. King. 

Singing, Intermediate Grade.—Mabel F. Hook. 

Violin, Intermediate Grade.—Muriel M. Hobbs. 

Piano, Senior Grade.—Alice Fothergill, Dora 
Goulden. 

Piano, Advanced Seniov Grade.—Dora Goulden. 





WH 













BEAUFORT CENTRE. 


Piano, Funioy Grade.—T. J. Williams, D. W. 
James, C. H. Moyes. 


Harmonium, Funior Grade.—E. J. Wager. 

American Organ, Intermediate Grade. — E. 
Williams. 

American Organ, Senior Grade.—W. Dunn. 

Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Jessie Hay. 

A.V.C.M. (Piano).—C. F. Baskerville. 

A.V.C.M. (Piano).—Jenny Grier. 















Biackpoot CENTRE. 


Piano, Primary Grade.—J. M. Hall, Sarah J. 
B. Fawcett, Florence A, Billington, Winifred 
Mitchell. 

Piano, Funior Grade.—Florence C. White. 
Piano, Senior Grade.—Martha H. Gaunt. 














NottTinGHaM CENTRE. 

Piano, Primary Grade.—May O. Dobbs, W. 
H. Chilton, Ada Schofield. 

Piano, Funior Grade.—A. Searston. 

Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Margaret C. Foster. 

Piano, Senior Grade.—Agnes Walker. 

A.V.C.M. (Piano).—Ethel L. M. Fairbank. 

A.V.C.M. (Piano).—Catherine M. Miller. 

L.V.C.M. (Piano).—Margaret A. Brotherton. 


MIDDLETON CENTRE. 
Piano, Primary Grade.—Lena Whittaker, 
Clarence Porter. 


Piano, Funior Grade.—Florence Eastwood, 
Annie Mather, J. A. Chapman. 


Piano, Intermediate Grade.— Bertha Cocker, 
R. Partington. 


Piano, Seniov Grade.—Eleanor Wallis. 





BiytH CENTRE, ~ 
Piano, Junior Grade.—Mary H. Gibb, Dinah 
Weatherby. 
Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Mary Vooght. 


American Organ, Intermediate Grade. — J. 
Dudgeon Hemsley, S. Newton, G. Hall. 


MIpDLESBRO’ CENTRE. 
Piano, Primary Gvrade—Alice Harding, A. 
Thorpe, Ellen M. Hutton. 
Piano, Funior Grade.—E. Bedford, Margaret 
Ditchburn, Charlottie Hopson. 
Piano, Seniov Grade.—Margaret Kedward. 
Singing, Senior Grade.—Jane A. Macdonald. 


DowNHAM MarKET. 
Piano, Junior Grade.—Edith M. Traylen. 
Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Ruby Collins. 
Piano, Seniov Grade.—Mabel Smith. 
Piano, Advanced Senioyv Grade.—Bessie Morris. 


NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE CENTRE. 


Piano, Primary Grade.—Katie Armstrong. 
Piano, Funtor Grade.—Florrie Marshall. 


GLascow CENTRE. 
Piano, Primary Grade.—Hannah S. Win- 
chester. 
Piano, Funior Grade.—Jessie Hendry. 


Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Maggie Hanson, 
Ina Duncan. 
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RaMSGATE CENTRE. 


Piano, Junior Grade.—Ena M. Maxey. 
Piano, Senior Grade.—Emily Randall. 


WeymouTH CENTRE. 


Piano, Funior Grade.—]. W. Hunt, Eleanor 


Mawer, H. R. Humphrey, Annie T. Connell, 
Emma B. Alford. 


Violin, Primary Grade.—A. W. Humphrey. 
Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Gertrude M. Hunt. 


Piano, Seniov Grade.—Esther E. Ellis, Blanche 
Hussey, Ethel W. Russell. 


PiLymMouTH CENTRE. 


Piano, Primary Grade.—Susan E. Uren. 
Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Fanny Martin. 
Singing, Senior Grade.—Clarissa Waterman. 


Luton CENTRE. 


Piano, Primary Grade.—H. H. Brown. 

Piano, Funior Grade. —J. P, Hale, Amy 
Dennett, Emily E. Cooper. 

Singing, Funior Grade.—Gertrude M. Thomp- 
son. 

Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Constance E. 
Girardet. 

Singing, Intermediate Grade.— Lily M. Everett. 


DEVONPORT AND STONEHOUSE CENTRE. 


Piano, Primary Grade. —W. J. Pascoe, 
Elizabeth F. Bond, Lila Kilbey, Emmeline 
M. Harris, Emma G. Lawlor. 

Piano, Funior Grade.—Mabel Latham, Janie 
Frayn, Lily E. Cross. 

Singing, Funior Grade.—Mabel M. Burt. 

Piano, Senior Grade.—Walter Lamble. 

A.V.C.M. (Piano).—Mabel H. Donne. 


Truro CENTRE. 


Piano, Primary Gvrade.—Eliza E. Brooks, 
Lillie Wales, Mabel Gilbert, Muriel C. Olive. 
Piano, Funior Grade.—Bertha A. Chandler. 


Violin, Funior Grade.—Katharine C. Olive, 
J. H. Gilbert, Ethel M. Hooper, 

American Organ, Intermediate Grade.—Catherine 
Goldsworthy, Minnie Webb. 

Violin, Intermediate Grade.— Elizabeth M. 
Peters, Emenia M. Rogers. 

American Organ, Senior Grade.—Lilie Hammill. 

A.V.C.M. (Piano).—Beatrice A. Hendra. 


Norwicu CENTRE. 
Piano, Primary Grade.—Ada M. Bedingfield, 
H. W. K. Newby, Katie J. Garrod. 


Piano, Funior Grade.—Caroline Moore, Laura 
Les FOE. 





— 


Piano, Intermediate.—Charlotti P. Browne. 
Violin, Intermediate—Hylda M. Dannock. 


Hauirax CENTRE. 


Violin, Funior Grade.—Nellie B. Mitchell. 

Violin, Intermediate Grade.—Agnes A. Green- 
wood, Edith Robinson, iF D. H. Feather, 
Annie Prince, Clement Halliday, Alice Naylor, 


Violin, Senior Gvrade.—Harry Bottomley, 
Lizzie Harrison. 


LEEDs. 


Piano, Senior Grade.—W. Blackburn. 
A.V.C.M. (Organ).—Arthur Fawthrop. 
A.V.C.M. (Organ).—Sam. Woodhead. 


WAKEFIELD CENTRE. 


Piano, Funior Grade.—Olive Harrison, Helen 
G. Green. 


Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Gertrude Shear- 
man, Beatrice Balkwill. 


A.V.C.M. (Piano).—J. J. E. Boon. 


Miss WELLs’ ScHoot or Music (LEEDs). 


Piano, Primary Grade.—Mary A. Simpson. 

Piano, Funior Grade.—Lilian Searls. 

Piano, Intermediate Grade.—Martha Teale. 

Piano, Senior Grade.—W. Brooke, Ruth M. 
Wilkinson. 

L.V.C.M. (Piano).—Poppie Wells. 





COLLEGE AWARDS. 


THE SCHUBERT PRIZE. 


A prize of the value of one guinea will be 
awarded to the most distinguished candidate 
in Pianoforte, Organ, or Violin-playing, Senior 
Grade, in the bocal Examinations held during 
the academical year. 


LOCAL CENTRE MEDALS. 


A Silver Medal will be awarded to the best, 
and a Bronze Medal to the second best candi- 
date in the Senior or Advanced Senior Grade, 
at any local centre presenting not less than 
forty entries for Local Practical Examinations 
within one year. 


CERTIFICATE OF BRONZE MEDALLIST. 


Candidates holding a Senior Certificate in 
practical music of the Victoria College are 
eligible to enter for this distinction. 

They will be required to answer questions 
(viva voce) in the Elements of Music. 

The fee for Examination and Registration is 
£1 Is. 
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THE LUTE SUPPLEMENT. 








These medals, which are quite distinct from | They will be required to work a paper in 
those granted to local centres, have safety pin | Harmony up to four parts, similar in standard 
and ribbon of the college colours, for attaching | to the A.Mus.V.C.M. 
to the dress on public occasions. 





DIPLOMA OF GOLD MEDALLIST. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS OF SILVER | Candidates holding the L.V.C.M. Diploma 
AND GOLD MEDALLIST. in practical music may be examined for this 
distinction. 


DIPLOMA OF SILVER MEDALLIST. 


Candidates holding the A.V.C.M. Diploma 
in practical music may be examined for this 
distinction. 


They will be required to work a paper in 
Counterpoint (and Harmony, if not already in 
possession of a silver medal) up to four parts 
in the different species. 





















NEW MUSIC. 


THE FOLLOWING 


PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. PATEY AND WILLIS 


HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 


NEW SYLLABUS OF VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE. Mozart—Rondo alla Turca (2nd Series, No. 
25), The Collegiate Edition. 
PRIMARY GRADE. 


Henselt—Liebeslied and Repos d'Amour 
Gurlitt—Sonatinas, Op. 188, 1 to 6 (any one | (2nd Series, No. 21), The Collegiate Edition. 


of the Series will be accepted). Cramer—Le Désir (2nd Series, No. 15), The 



































Gurlitt—Lied, No. 1, Op. 172. Collegiate Edition. 
Deunée—Petite Valse, Op. 12, No. 1. Schumann—The Departure (2nd Series, No. 
Beethoven—Sonatina in F (1st Series, No. 9), | 9» Op- 82), The Collegiate Edition. 

The Collegiate Edition. Schumann—Album Leaves (2nd Series, No. 


Beethoven—Sonatina in G (1st Series, No. 6), | 11), both movements, The Collegiate Edition. 

The Collegiate Edition. Beethoven—Sonata in G minor (and Series, 
Kuhlau—Allegro and Rondo (rst Series, No. | No. 10), The Collegiate Edition. 

8), The Collegiate Edition. Steibelt—Rondo in A (and Series, No. 7), 

The Collegiate Edition. 

JUNIOR GRADE. 
Beethoven—Arietta in F. eI iL 
Dussek—La Matinée (2nd Series, No. 2), AE IR, oy . P- * Pri : 

The Collegiate Edition, ee eee wey Seat oon, Oe 








: . Mendelssohn—Andante and Rondo Capric- 
Beethoven—Sonata in G (1st Series, No. 21), |; . : 
The Collegiate Edition. a Series, No. 29), The Collegiate 


Mozart—Sonata in F (Allegro only) (1st 
Series, No. 24), The Collegiate Edition. 

Mozart—Sonata in C (Allegro only) (1st 
Series, No. 19), The Collegiate Edition. 

Heller—Grazioso (2nd Series, No. 29), The | 
Collegiate Edition. 


Heller—Tarantelle in A flat (3rd Series, No. 
21), The Collegiate Edition. 


Bennett—‘ The Lake” (3rd Series, No. 19), 
The Collegiate Edition. 
Schubert—Air de Ballet (3rd Series, No. 12), 
The Collegiate Edition. 
Beethoven—Sonata in F (Allegro onl 3rd 
eee eee Series, No. 11), The Collegiate Edition. ) ( 
Raff—Méditation, Op. 75, No. 5. 


Mendelssohn — Two Lieder ohne Worte 
Morley— Chant du Ménestrel,” Op. 89. (either) (3rd Series, No. 6), The Collegiate 
Mendelssohn—Lied ohne Worte, No. 30. Edition. 


























THE LUTE SUPPLEMENT. 








ADVANCED SENIOR GRADE. 


Chopin—Polonaise in A (3rd Series, No. 30), | 


The Collegiate Edition. 

Bennett—Allegro Grazioso (3rd Series, No. 
26), The Collegiate Edition. 

Weber—I1 moto Continuo (3rd Series, No. 
20), The Collegiate Edition. 


Schumann—Schlummerlied (3rd Series, No. 
7), The Collegiate Edition. 


ORGAN. 
SENIOR GRADE. 
Beethoven—Andantes and Adagios, 3 vols. 
(Edition André, 701 a, b, c) (any two). 
Handel—Selections, 2 vols (Edition André, 
No. 702 a, b) (any two). 
ADVANCED SENIOR GRADE. 
Beethoven—Andantes and Adagios, 3 Vols. 
(Edition André, 701 a, b, c). 
Handel—Selections, 2 Vols. (Edition André, 
702 a, b). 


VIOLIN. 
PRIMARY GRADE. 
Tolima—** Fern Leaves,” No. 1. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
Dancla—Barcarole, Op. 191, No. 6. \ 


HARMONIUM (OR AMERICAN 
ORGAN). 
SENIOR GRADE, 


Album, Vol. I. (Edition André, No. 7514) 
(any two). 


MANDOLINE. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
Reiter—Bagatelle (No.1, Mandoline Treasury). 
Podesta—Danse Italien (No. 2, Mandoline 
Treasury). ; 
SENIOR GRADE. 
Podesta—‘‘ Une Nuit Etoilée”’ 
Mandoline Treasury). 


Podesta—‘‘ L’escarpolette”” (No. 6, Mando- 
line Treasury). 


(No. 5, 





SOLO SINGING, 
SoSvano ov Mezzo Soprano. 


Barneti—( F. F.)—‘* The Golden Gate,” No, 
2in A. 
Beever: (#.)—“‘ Hope and Trust,” No. 2 
in G. 

P. de Faye—* O’er the Hills of Normandie,” 
No. 1 in F. 

Blumenthal (7.)—‘‘ The old, old story,” No, 2 
in E flat. 

King (Oliver)—“ Rest in Heaven,” No. 2 in 
F. minor. 

Sullivan—“ A Shadow,” No. 1 in F. 

Watson (M.)—‘“* The Spanish Gipsy,” No. 2 
in E flat. 

Behvend—(A. H.)—“ Stories,” No. 2 in F. 

Koven (R. de)—‘* Twilight Grey,” No. 2 in A. 
Watson (M.)—*A Winter Story,” No. 2 
in G. 

Contralto. 


Barnett (F. F.)—** The Golden Gate,” No. 1 
in G. 

Blumenthal (#.)—‘* Hope and Trust,” No. 1 
in E. 

P. de Faye— O’er the Hills of Normandie,” 
No. 2 in D. 

Blumenthal (F.)—‘‘ The old, old Story,” No.1 
in C, 


King (Oliver)—** Rest in Heaven,” No. 1 in 
D minor. 


Sullivan— A Shadow,” No. 2 in D. 
Behrend (A. H.)—“ Stories” No. 1 in E flat. 
Watson (M.)—‘‘ A Winter Story,’’ No. 1 in F, 


Tenor. 
D. Pughe Evans— Love’s Homage.” 


LICENTIATE-PIANIST. 
(L.V.C.M.) 
Raff—Capriccio, Op. 197. 
Raff—Cavatine, Op. 157, No. 1. 
Raff—Valse Champétre, Op. 166, No. 
Raff—La Fileuse, Op. 157, No. 2. 
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